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ABSTRACT 

In recent years, there has been a growing research 
interest in the analysis of errors adults make while learning a 
second language. The underlying objective of most of these analyses 
has been to reveal the systematicity of adult errors in an effort to 
understand the process of adult second language learning. This paper 
deals with errors from a different point of view, namely, from the 
listener or reader^s point of view. The question asked is, which 
types of errors cause the listener or reader to misunderstand the 
message intended by the EFL learner? Based on the judgments of native 
English speakers about the comprehensibility of hundreds of sentences 
containing errors of EFL learners all over the world, linguistic 
criteria for determining the communicative importance of learners' 
errors are suggested. Areas of English syntax that cause important 
communicative errors usually neglected in most EFL training materials 
are discussed. The paper concludes with the application of this 
particular error analysis approach to the EFL classroom. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT " : , : ' : , 

In recent years, there has been a growing research inter- 
est in the analysis of errors adults make while learning a 
second language. The underlying objective of most of these 
analyses has been to reveal the systematicity of adult errors 
in an effort to understand the process of adult second language 
learning. 

This paper deals with errors from a different point of 
view, namely > from the listener or reader 's point of view * The 
question asked is, which types of errors cause the listener or 
reader to misunderstand the message intended by the EFL learner? 
Based on the judgments of native English speakers about the 
comprehenslbility of hundreds of sentences containing errors of 
EFL learners all over the world, linguistic criteria for deter- 
mining tl^e communicative importance of learners' errors arc 
suggested. Areas of English syntax that cause important com- 
municative errors usually neglected in most EFL training mater- 
ials, are discussed. 

The paper concludes with the" application of this particu- 
lar error analysis approach to the EFL classroom. 
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Introduction 

One of the joys of being an EFL teacher is to hear a stu- 
ent speak flawless English. It is unfortunate that most%f us 
are more familiar Instead with the frustrations of teaching 
English — correcting the same mistakes over and over, or having 
to teach parts of Lesson 3 again when the class is on Lesson 
20. 

Although the correction of student errors is a major part 
of language teaching, virtually nothing is said in textbook^ 
on how to deal with errors — except that they should be corrected. 
Likewise, most training programs for EFL teachers consist largely 
of the presentation of English granmiar rules and how to teach 
those rules to non-English speakers. However, given that stu- 
dents attempt to use English before they have mastered it, it 
becomes necessary for teachers to "be piTepared to handle the 
variety of errors that Inevitably occur in student speech and 
writing. For example, when a student makes several errors in a 
single sentence, such as "I no come that it snow," what should 
a teacher do? Model the correct sentence hoping the student 
will notice all the corrected errors? Or drill each grammar 
point cne at a time? And what should be done about the errors 
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students make that have not yet been covered in class? This 
paper presents some guidelines for dealing with this pervasive 
but neglected aspect of teaching English. 

Familiarity with the types of errors students actually make 
is a valuable guide for determining the sequence and emphasis of 
instruction in the EFL classroom, In recent years the accept- 
ance of this notion has led to a great deal of enpirical re- 
search on adult foreign language errors. This "error analysis 
approach*' differs from that of "contrastive analysis" in that 
error analysis does not assume that first language interference 
is the major predictor of adult errors. Rather, no assumptions 
are made about the causes of error types. Errors in the actual 
speech of. foreign language learners were simply collected, then 
classified into categories. The results of investigations indi- 
cate that although interference from a students^ first language 
is the major predictor of phonological errors (as most experi- 
enced EFL teachers already know), interference errors are only 
one of the types of errors found in the syntax, morphology and 
lexicon of student speech and writing in the target language 
(Richards 1971, Politzer 197A, Ervin-Tripp 1970, George 1972, 
Olsson 1972, Duskova 1969, and Grauberg 1971), For axample, in 
his analysis bf 193 German foreign language errors, Grauberg 
(1971), found that mother tongue interference could account 
for only 25% of the lexical errors, 10% of the syntactic errors, 
and none of the morphological errors in his students* essays. 
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Most of the current work In error analysis focusses on either 
the linguistic classification of errors or on the causes of er- 
rors made by adults learning English and other foreign languages. 
All these efforts contribute to the description of the process 
of adult foreign language learning. 

This paper deals with errors from a dlf f arent point of view, 
namely, the lis tener or rea der point of view. In real com- 
munication situations, the (non^natlve) speaker or writer com- 
prises only one-half of the communication event. The other half 
is the person who receives the message being communicated, i,e*, 
the listener or reader, who is usually a native speaker of the 
target language. Sometimes, despite errors in learner speech, 
the native listener can understand the message easily, while 
sometimes even a single error can cause serious misunderstanding 
or no comprehension of the utterance at all. For example, the 
four errors in 

2 

ifl trying for drive more slow* 
do not affect a listener's comprehension of what the speaker is 
saying. It may be broken English, but the message is clear. 
On the other hand, the question 

#Does your mother vorry you when you drink? 
(asked during a party) may cause the listener to think he is 
being asked a probing psychoanalytic question. Instead of the 
Intended considerate question *'Do you worry your mother when 
you drink?" (Or "Does your mother worry about you when you 
drink?") Given the importance of successful communication, we 
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will focus here on the distinction between errors that cause 
mlscommunlcatlon and those that don't, giving particular empha- 
sis to certain area^ of English syntax that are usually neglected 
in EFL teacher training programs, 

Criteria for Determining Com m unicative Importance of Errors 

The criteria proposed here for determining the communica- 
tive importance of errors in adult discourse arc baaed on sev- 
eral thousand English sentences containing errors actually made 
by adult EFL learners from all over the world — from Germany, 
Japan, France, Turkey, Ethiopia, Korea, Thailand and Latin 
America, as well as foreign students in the United States* 
The errors were taken from taperecordings of spontaneous con- 
versations and from written compositions and letters, many of 
which were gathered by Peace Corps Volunteers and EFL teachers^ 

In order to determine the relative Itiportance of error 
types, we selected from our corpus of ungramraatical sentences 
those containing two or more errors. We then asked native 
speakers of English (the company janitor, the car mechanic and 
shopkeepers) to make judgments about the relative comprehensl- 
blllty of a sentence as each error was corrected, one at a time 
or several at a time. For example, the sente.^ce 
^English language use much people 
contains three errors: the article "the" is missing in front of 
"English language", "much" is used instead of "many", and the 



subject and object are Inverted. We asked our native-English- 
speaking Judges to tell us which of the following partially 
corrected versions of the original sentence was easiest to com- 
prehend: 

1 The English language use much people (the inserted) 

2 English language use many people (much corrected) 

3 Much people use English language (word order cor- 

rected) 

The unanimous verdict on this sentence was that version 3 was 
the most comprehensible, whereas 1 and 2 hardly Improved the 
original sentence. Moreover, the correction of both "the" and 
"much" In version 4: 

A The English language use many people 
was still considered much less intelligible than the single 
word order correction in version 3, 

Let's take another example; 

tfNot take this bus we late for school • 
Correcting each of the errors in this sentence results in five 
versions : 

1 We not take this bus we late for school (we inserted) 

2 Do not take this bus we late for school (do inserted) 

3 not take this bus ve will late for school ( will Inserted) 

4 not take this bus we be late for school (bje inserted) 

5 If not take this bus we late for school (if inserted) 
The first four versions of the sentence were Judged as not hav- 
ing much effect on the comprehensibllity of the sentence. In 
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fact three out of four judges pointed out that, though unlikely, 
the speaker could have meant to say "we shouldn't take this bus* 
If we do, we'll be late for school." In version 5, the Insertion 
of the connector ''If" makes the speaker's original intentions Im- 
mediately clear, and prevents any misunderstanding , The single 
insertion of "if" did more to convey the speaker's Intended mean- 
ing than the four other corrections combined in version 6 below. 

6 We do not take this bus we will be late for school 
Version 6 is still ambiguous, whereas 

5 If we not take tills bus we late for school 
clearly communicates the speaker's intention. 

We followed this procedure for some 300 sentences contain- 
ing more than one error, and discovered that errors which signifi- 
cantly hinder communication (In the sense that they cause the 
listener or reader to misunderstand the message or to consider 
the sentence incomprehensible) are of a certain type, while 
those that do not hinder communication are of another type. Both 
types of errors are easily distinguishable aud we describe each 
type with examples below: 

1 . Global Errors 

Errors that significantly hinder communication are 
those that affect overall sentence organization . Because of the 
overall nature of such errors, we have labeled this category 
"global". The most systematic global errors Include: 

a. Wrong word order 

e.g. /^English language use many people 
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b. Missing, wrong, or misplaced sentence connectors 
e.g. I^f^not take this bus, we late for school 



Started to go to school ( since) he studied very 
hard* 

c. Missing cues to signal obligatory exceptions to per- 
vasive syntactic rules 



d« Overgeneralizing peirvasive syntactic rules to excep- 
tions (in ttransf ormational terms, not observing selectional 



for discussion. ) 

e.g. j?We amused that movie veiy much 
(That movie amused us very much) 
2. Local Errors 

Errors that affect single elements (constituents) in 
a sentence do not usually hinder commmication significantly, 
such as errors in noun and verb inflections, articles, auxilia-- 
ries and the formation of quantifiers* Since these errors are 
limited to a single part of the sentence, we labelled them 
''local". Local errors are clearly illustrated in the examples 
discussed above. 

In sum, global errors — those that affect overall sentence 
organization — cause the listener or reader to misinterpret the 
speaker or writer's message, while local errors — those that are 





(was) (by) 
e.g. //The student's proposal ^ looked into ^ the principal 



restrictions on certain lexical items). 



(See next section 
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limited to a single part of the sentence — rarely affect the com- 
munication of a verbal message. 

The global/local distinction can also be extended to the 
classification of errors in terms of those that sound more "un- 
English" to a listener or reader than others. For example, 
compare : 

ifWhy like we each other?, 

and 

j?Why we like each other? 
Both of these can be understood without too much trouble, but 
our judges found the first version to be more "un-English" than 
the second. The most compelling explanation for this difference 
seems to be that the first version violates the typical Subject- 
Verb-Object order in English, while the second does not. The 
English language (especially American English) takes great pains 
to maintain the Subject-Verb-Object (SVO) order (Bever, 1971, 
Greenberg, 1961 ) , Notice that inmost questions, rather than 
inverting the main verb and subject to signal an interrogative 
(as many languages do) , English inverts the auxiliary (helping 
verb) if there is one. If there is no auxiliary, the particle 
do is used as a question cue. In this way English preserves 
its SVO order • For example: 
' Is he sleepi ng? 

Why do^^s! she wear those clothes ? 
The lone exception to this general rule occurs when be Is used 
ad a main verb: 

Is she here? 



It Is interesting to note that children learning English as 
their first or second language typically make errors like the 
second example above (where SVO la maintained but do is omit- 
ted: f^Why we like each other?) But errors of the first type, 
where the verb Is Inverted are rarely heard. (Brown, 1973, 
Dulay and Burt, 1972, 1973, 1974). 

When the sVO order is violated, English provides cues / 
to signal the violation, as in the passive construction where 
the oys order is ' signalled, by b£ + past participle ( + by): 
The proposal was looked Into b^. the principal 
Summing up at this point, our analysis suggests that the 
global/local distinction is the most pervasive criterion for 
determining the communicative importance of errors . "Global 
grammar" must be controlled by students in order to be easily 
understood by native speakers of English, while ^\l ocal grammar '' 
need not be controlled by the learner to communicate success- 
fully. Local grammar, of course, must be learned If the speaker 
is to approximate near-native fluency, but if successful com- 
munication is the primary purpose of a' particular EFL class, 
global grammar must receive top priority, 

TvQ KeRlected Aspects of Global Grammar 

So far we have touched upon two aspects of global grammar — 
basic word order and sentence connectors. We Will now discuss 
two other aspects of English grammar that often cause global 
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errors: psychological predicate constructjj )ri£ and selectlonal 
restrictions on certain types of verbs In sentential complements 
Both aspects share an important characteristic: they are excep- 
tions to pervasive principles of English, In natural conver- 
sations, speakers constantly generate new sentences by apply- 
ing the rules of the language they are speaking. Thus, even if 
a student has never heard a particular sentence^ he can generate 
it if he has internalized (learned) the relevant grammar. How- 
ever, in certain instances, English requires its own basic 
rules to be violated, and an unsuspecting student of English 
will apply a rule he has learned and consequently make an error. 
These kinds of errors, which are made by students from diverse 
language backgrounds, make it clear that the mother tongue is 
not the source of these errorsi Rather, English Itself is the 
"culprit". The following sections illustrate this point. 

Psychological Predicates 

Many predicates (both verbs and adjectives) tell how a 
person feels about something or someone. They describe psy^- 
chological states or reactions towards something or someone, 
as in: 

She loves that color 

He's glad you're here 
Psychological verbs always require a) the animate being who 
experiences the feeling, called the experiencer , and b) the 
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thing or person that causes the feeling to come about, called 
the stimulus > Most verbs that can relate an animate noun (one 
that can do or experience things, a living being) and an Inan- 
imate noun require that the animate noun be the subject and 
the inanimate noun the object. For example: 

He broke the w indow . 

She took eight bottles of gin 
Many psychological verbs also follow this rule: 

They dislike latecomei^s 

We prefer Dutch chocolate 
Trouble begins when students use psychological verbs that 
require the order of experlencer and stimulus to be reversed, 
such as: 

This lesson bores me 

The performance amused everyone 
This reverse order of e^^periencer and stimulus (animate and 
Inanimate nouns, respectively) Is an exception to the pervasive 
English order. Students who have learned the general rule apply 
it to the exceptional verbs (reverse psychological verbs) and 
produce sentences such as: 

i^He doesn't bother the cat 

(the cat doesn^t bother him) 

tl don't amuse that 

(that doesn't amuse me) 
When reverse psychological verbs are misused with animate 

stimuli, we hear errors like: 
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J?Can ypur tnother--sh. worH^^^ 

^you vorry her) 
^^Ho cioesn't interest that group 
(That group doesn't Interest him) ' 

. AduUs.re,^^^^^^ 

learn their oxceptlonal Character anH r'^^^ 
B^unf ^/ ^tacter, and the result is mlscom- 

-nlctlon. as the examples above Illustrate . 
. -^-Lustrate. A partial list 

e^Jite f-clnate ^orT^ 

^fi'^*^ satisfy . 

relievi^ frighten 
& -erwhel. : horrify 

fuse 

Similar difficulties arise with . 
W,, , ^rise with a group of 'Veverse" ad- 

Jectlves that behave in hK« 

'^^^^-^^^ Peculiar fashion. Thus after 
, students have learned to ., •i'i^S;after 
earned to use regular adjectives: 
He's happy to see you 
We're glad you came 

(where the experlencer is in fir-.. . 

' Position), they use reverse 

adjectives the same way nm, . 

Pi^oducing sentences such as; 

#She is hard to get anything done ■ 
^"1 'a wonderful to see you ' 

A Pa„,al an ...e„e aaj.Uves .pp.a„ .eZo„.. 
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Some Reverse Ad.jectlvres 



good 



possible 

probable 

fantastic 

strange 

great 



terrible 



vonderful 
Important 
necessary 
easy 



awful 

painful 

simple 

stupid 

bad 



O.K. 



difficult 



Since these kinds of errors with reverse psychological 
predicates affect overall sentence organization and seriously 
hinder communication, they are global. As students attempt 
to use these verbs and adjectives in natural conversation, thes 
predicates should receive early and special attention in the 
classroom. 

Choosing complement types 

A second area of English syntax that sometimes results In 
global errors is the complement system. Complements, or sub- 
ordinate clauses, usually take one of three forms in English: 
that -clauses (No one believes that we will survive this) , in- 
finitives (I want to sleep ) , and gerunds (He avoids x^yorklng 
3 

late ) . Difficulties arise when students have to choose which 
canplement type to use in a particular situation. 

Infinitives and gerunds are often used in English when 
their implied subjects may be omitted because they are a rep- 
etition of a noun in the main clause anyway. For example: 



We plan to go to New York next week 



We avoid sleeping past noon 



English speakers know that the implied subject of to go and 



sleeping is the preceding noun-in the main clause, we. 



Infinitives arc used when their Implied subject is the 
sarne as the subject of the main cl ause as in ve plan to go , 
v'aere the siibject of to go is we. Otherwise, the infinitival 
subject must b(. included, as in: 

We want him to go to New York next week* 
From time to time, beginning students will omit the subject 
of an Infinitive when the implied subject is not the same as 
the subject of the main clause. This results in sentences like: 
#1 couldn't walk yet after the baby was born so the 
doctor didn't want to go home, 
(intended : «».didn' t want me to go homo) 
//Mother has a lot of work. Daddy expects to stay 
at her office late. 

(intended: Daddy expects I er to stay at her office 
late.) 

Although the student's sentences sound normal, they clearly do 
not convey the intended message, simply beciause English speak- 
ers interpret subjectless infinitives to refer to the subject 
of the preceding main clause. 

After students have learned the pervasive quality of In- 
finitives In English, that the implicit infinitival subject is 
the preceedlng noun) they apply it to verbs that are exceptions 
to this principle. These exceptional verbs require the subject 
to be irentioned in both the main clause and in the subordinate 
clause even though it is the same in both. Students who do not 
realize this attempt to use infinitives with these verbs, and 
produce sentences like; 
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l?Anna told the priest to have six children 

(that she had six children) 
The verb tell requires the subject of the subordinate clause 
to be repeated, even if that subject is the same. English us- 
ually requires that these verbs have that-clauses as subordin- 
ate clauses, since thSLtrclauses always require a subject to 
be present. . For example: 

He found out that he was healthy 
Not: He found out to be healthy 
, But: He wants to be healthy 
A small but well-used group of verbs in English behave in this 
way, and we list some of the more common ones below: 

think know find out report 

tell notice say assume 

ignore doubt acknowledge 

Since misuse of complement types with these verbs causes the 
listener or reader to misinterpret the students^ intended mes^ 
sage, the errors are global. This group of exceptional verbs 
must receive early attention if the student is to be understood 
when attempting to use them. 

Conclusions and Classroom Implications 

After subjecting hundreds of sentences produced by Ef% 
learners to comprehensibility judgments of native English speak- 
ers, we found that certain error types make a critical differ-^ 
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ence In whether or not the listener or reader comprehends the^ 
speaker's intended message* Global errors, or those that 
affect the overall organization of the sentence, hinder suc- 
cessful communication; while local errors, or those that affect 
a single element of the sentence, usually do not hinder com- 
munication. 

EFL teachers are usually trained to correct any and all 
errors made by students of English. However, experienced 
teachers already know that despite their conscientious correc- 
tion of student errors, many remain for a period of time, and 
others never seem to disappear. From the viewpoint of success- 
ful coraraunicatlon, the thankless task of correcting all errors 
Is not necessary. As we have seen, the correction of one 
global error in a sentence does more to make clear the speak- 
er's intended message than the correction of several local 
errors in the same sentence. 

Besides the empirical fact that some errors are more im- 
portant than others, we also know that adults do not like to 
be corrected. Correction of any kind in public, such as In a 
classroom, causes embarrassment to most adults; and when done 
repeatedly, correction often results in loss of confidence on 
the part of the learner. Liiniting the number of corrections 
to those that affect communication allows the student to build 
up enough confidence to want to continue learning the language. 
And as global errors begin to disappear from student's speech, 
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their ability to communicate Improves greatly. 

Selective error correction, therefore, promises to be a 
more effective and enjoyable Instructional technique than 
"all-out" correction. This paper has discussed some linguis- 
tic criteria teachers can use for their selection of errors. 
Briefly, the Important errors are those that Involve the global 
aspects of English— -word order, sentence connectors and other 
areas of syntax that are crucial to the organization of ideas 
in an utterance. 

The global-local distinction not only speaks to selective 
error correction, but also to curriculum sequencing, Rather 
than focussing on one type of simple sentence, such as This 
is a pencil , until it is learned perfectly, it seems more use- 
ful and realistic to expose EFL students to a larger range of 
structure types in the first few weeks of an EFL course, For 
example, use of coordinate clauses and some subordinate clauses 
is structurally very simple. They require the same structure 
as the simple sentence with the mere addition of the coordin- 
ate or subordinate conjunction (e.g,, This is a pencil but 
that Is a clock. That is a dress (that) she likes a lot) . 
CaUsp'J conjunctions such as because , or conditionals like if^ 
are also excellent for beginn6rs* (I enjoy htm because h6 
dances well. If you come I'll cook a turkey ) * It is true 
that students will make many local errors while learning these 
constructions, such as missing articles or missing tenses, 
but since these local errors do not hinder effective communl- 
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cation anyway > the student will have the pleasure of being 
able to communicate sequences of ideas that are similar in 
complexity to those he is used to expressing in his own lan- 
guage. For adults, the importance of this cannot be over - 
stressed. Once the student knows he can actually communicate, 
it becomes much more meaningful for him to focus on local 
errors. 

The classroom guidelines suggested here emerged from the 
analysis of errors EFL students actually make^ Although the 
selection criteria suggested here for both error correction 
and curriculum sequencing are the most critical found in our 
reaearch, they are by no means exhaustive* EFL teachers can, how- 
ever , perform this type of "communicative error analysis*' in their 
own classrooms. By simply noting students* errors or record- 
ing their conversational speech, a teacher can use her own 
judgment to select those errors that make the most difference 
for sentence comprehensibility. Thus, a teacher can supple- 
ment the guidelines offered here to Include selection criteria 
for errors not discussed In tiss paper • Such efforts would 
comprise an important step towards producing more relevant 
teaching, more confident learners, and more effective communi- 
cation » 
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FOOraOTES 



1. This paper draws on the research reported in M, Burt and 

C, Kiparsky The Gooflcon; A Repair Manual for English (Rowley » 

Massachusetts: Newbury House), 1972, 

2t It is cotnmon practice for transfomational grammarians to 
prefix any ungrainmatical sequence of words with an asterisk 
(*). These Include sentences that no one would say. Since 
we are only interested in sentences actually spoken or written 
we will draw the distinction by prefixing these ungrarmnatical 
sentences with the //• 

3, We will not discuss subjunctives and conditionals here. 
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